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plied with blessings, is reached forth liberally to 
distribute, in order to strengthen and uphold the 
feeble, who have no might of their own. During 
several successive nights past, after considerable 
suffering from a pain in my eye through the day, I 
have enjoyed refreshing sleep, and waked with 
thankful feelings of peace, flowing gently asa river 
in my heart. And although sleep is nature’s re- 
storing balm, yet I have at times resisted its re- 
newed offers, in order to enjoy the comfort of 
revived promises to the faithful, recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures; revived, I say, because they oc- 
cur to my memory with an evidence that they 
flowed from a Divine, inexhaustible source, not 
only to be read, but enjoyed also. To acknow- 
ledge unmerited favors is proper; but this should 
be accompanied with humble resolutions to endea- 
vor to remember them with desires to give thanks 
even in tribulation, rejoicing that our Redeemer 
liveth; a joy unspeakable and full of glory; ‘ for 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.’ These 
things are hid from the wise and prudent of this 
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For “The Friend.” 


Henry Hull. 
(Continued from page 258.) 
During a visit made in the year 1832, to some 
of the meetings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
he writes as follows, viz : 


“ Mansfield, Ninth month Ist, 1832. 

“Truly, I think an awful responsibility rests 
upon some of the promoters of the schism. They 
have come out in open violation of the commands 
of Him, whose kingdom is not of this world, and 
whose servants cannot use violence, even to secure 
to themselves their civil rights. The humble faith- 
ful followers of the Lamb, whose allegiance to him 
is pure, are bound to observe the command, ‘all 
things, whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.’ But Friends have 
been deprived of their meeting-houses and other 
conveniences, by those who have departed from the 
faith of their ancestors. Their fruits manifest of 
whom they are, and from whence their faith comes. 
Many who are in their ranks have been deceived, 
and are to be pitied, seeing they are in danger of 
partaki: ¢ with them of the plagues of their self- 
will, undue liberties and other hurtful things, the 
fruits of unbelief. If ever the tender minds, who 
are among them, partake of the heavenly sap which 
flows from the true vine, and bring forth good fruit, 
they must come out and be separate from them ; 
and that there are tender plants among them, I 
have no doubt. Never before now, whilst contend- 
log for the faith once delivered to the saints, have 
lielt more grateful for the privileges which are to 
be enjoyed in our religious Society; and I esteem 
itan invaluable favor to possess true faith in ‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews ;’ who suffered un- 
der Pontius Pilate, who rose again from the dead, 
and ever liveth to make intercession for us, and 
who is the preserver and protector of his people.” 


Him, who is meek and low of heart. Such, rely- 
ing on the honors or riches, or pleasures of the 
world, are not the babes to whom they are re- 
vealed, and who obtain their nourishment from the 
fountain of Divine consolation.” 

“1832, The 24th of Eleventh month, accom- 
panied by John Gurney, I set out to visit Friends 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting, and next day be- 
ing the first of the week, we were at the meeting at 
Poughkeepsie, and, in the afternoon, attended the 
burial of a young woman, the last child of a re- 
spectable family not Friends, to which all the mi- 
nisters in the town, without distinction as to pro- 
fession, were invited. A meeting was held, in 
which several testimonies were borne to the pious 
and exemplary life of the deceased ; and the youth 
were affectionately invited to walk in the ways of 
religion. It was a solemn time, in which the dis- 
tinction of sectarian views was absorbed in the de- 
sire for the religious welfare of all, and much sym- 
pathy was felt tor the bereaved parents, who had 
followed the remains of several of their beloved 
children to the silent grave, within a short time.” 

“On Fourth-day afternoon, we rode to the resi- 
dence of the late Robert Underhill, whove widow 
was absent from home, but the children entertained 
us kindly. The house seemed solitary to me, hav- 
ing speut much time there, in days past, when the 
urbanity, cheerfulness and unfeigued love of dear 
Robert, rendered the visits truly pleasant. He 
was indeed a valuable Friend, and a firm believer 
in the truths of the gospel. Next day attended 
Croton meeting, which, notwithstanding its reduced 
numbers, was a good meeting: the drift of the mi- 
nisterial labour, was to encourage the little com- 
pany, from the simile of a tree which had been 
divested of its withered branches, on which new 
and vigorous shoots were seen to put forth, that 
flourished and grew and brought forth fruit. After 
this favoured season, we rode to the house of our 
ancient Friend, Moses Sutton, who, with his valued 


“ Pleasant View, New Jersey, 
Ninth mo. 15th, 1832. 

“Reproof is sometimes administered by favors 
wmerited ; and whilst thinking of past omissions 
and deviations, sufficient, as Job said, to humble 
me, and cause me to ‘repent and abhor myself in 
dust and ashes,’ I have thankfully to magnify and 
adore the Majesty of heaven, who fainteth not, nor 
groweth weary; but whose hand, plentifully sup- 
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wife, as a father and a mother in Israel, with a 
few other Friends in this place, remains firm, 
steadfast and immoveable in the faith of the gos- 
pel, abounding in love unfeigned, and in dedica- 
tion to the cause of Truth. We had a satisfactory 
meeting next day, in their house.” 

“We attended the Monthly Meeting of Pur- 
chase held at Mamaroneck, on Fifth-day the 
Monthly Meeting at Shappaqua, and on Sixth-day 
that at Amawalk, and, in the evening, appointed a 
meeting to be held at the house of Moses Smith at 
Bedford, expecting to set out in the morning for 
Oblong and New Milford. But in the night, I felt 
my mind turned homewards, my way seeming 
closed up from proceeding toward the east, and in 
the morning, we set out accordingly. When we 
reached the mountains, we found the snow several 
inches deep, whilst below the highlands the ground 
was scarcely covered—the further we rode the 
deeper we found it, and were informed that to the 
eastward it was so deep, that the roads would have 
been impassable with our carriage. I was thank- 
ful for having attended to the impressions made on 
my mind, which turned me homeward, fully be- 


world; from those who are not willing to learn of|lieving it was the pointing of the good Shepherd, 


who put me forth, and continued to guide me 
through the course of the visit, and by whose pow- 
er my mind was made to sympathize with the 
few Friends left to support the Lord’s cause in 
these parts, and to labour for their encourage- 
ment.” 

“T continued through the winter mostly at home, 
the severity of the weather having such an effect 
upon my enfeebled frame as to prevent my attend- 
ing several of our meetings at Stanford. In the 
Fourth month, 1833, I set out to attend the Yearly 
Meeting to be held in Philadelphia, and taking 
passage with Philip Hoag in the steamboats, we 
reached that city in nineteen hours from Pough- 
keepsic. On First-day, was at Newtown meeting, 
in New Jersey, where I was comforted in meeting 
with several young people, who were commendable 
in their appearance, and whose consistent conduct 
affords hope of a succession of labourers in the 
church; such as are concerned to keep up their 
meetings, and support the testimonies given us as 
a people to bear, in this day of great declension 
from primitive purity, which is obvious among the 
descendants of some of the worthies in our Society, 
as well as too generally among other professors. 

“The Yearly Meeting opened on the 23d, and, 
in several of the sittings, I found strength afforded, 
in feelings of much love to the brethren, to labour 
for the encouragement of the devoted; and also 
great freedom in gospel love to invite the dear 
youth to enlist in the cause of Truth, that so they 
might be weaned from the world, and strengthened 
to breathe in humble petitions to God omnipotent, 
for preservation from its customs and entangle- 
ments; for where the power of religion is submit- 
ted to, it prepares us to say respecting all these, 
‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ The Lord bath 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, and in 
great mercy he is pleased to offer life and salva- 
tion, even unto those who are treading the paths 
which lead down to the chambers of death.” 
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After speaking of attending another meeting, he| 
says: 


sired, through the efforts of some, who were zeal-| 
ous to press their own views beyond the true unity, 
which ever preserves in humility and a due re-, 
yard for the judgment of exercised labourers in| 


A Day in a Rice Plantation. | 


in the rice straw. The scarcity of hay and the 


To many of your readers, doubtless, the mode of inferiority of the article brought from the North, 


is as much unknown as if it were only grown in the | 
East Indies. All, however, are acquainted with | 
its excellent qualities as a nourishing diet. 


The plantation which 1 visited was that of T. D. | 


“Tt was not so satisfactory as I could have de. planting and cultivating this great article of food, induced '. D. Meares some years ago to try cured 


rice straw, to put up with clover and salt and wa- 
ter. It succeeded well, and for that which he sent 
to market, he found a ready sale. Other planters 
adopted it, and the rice straw is now very gene. 


the church. I am more and more confirmed in the! Meares, of Brunswick. The broad, flat piece of|rally used as a food for horses, &c. Though by 
belief, that the wisdom of men is foolishness with ground, of many acres, extends along the river, and no means equal to the hay which you have and is 
God; and when relied upon in managing the con-| out upon adjacent creeks; the land is divided into'everywhere in the West, yet it is far superior to 
cerns of the church, frequently leads into confu-| “tasks” by ditches running through in every direc-|the Northern apology for hay, which has so long 


sion, and as often wounds the unity, which sweet-| 
ens labour in the Lord’s cause, and makes brethren) 
near and dear unto one another. 


Stanford, I left home to perform a visit to some of 
the meetings in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
My health being but poor, and the cholera prevail- 
ing in the city of New York and some other places, 
it appeared to my friends as well as myself a se- 
rious engagemeut; but believing that the putting 
forth of the great Shepherd of the sheep was to be 
relied upon, I left my dear family and concerns, 
without any dread of the consequences, and pro- 
ceeded to Poughkeepsie, where 1 met with Smith 
Upton and his devoted wife, Sarah M. Upton, and 
her companion, Matilda Coleman, who had set out 
to visit Friends in some parts of Ohio and In- 
diana. ‘The consideration of the toil and exposure 
to which they would be subjected, in this long jour- 
ney in the heat of summer, undertaken from a be- 


lief of its being of Divine requiring, caused me to, 


view my undertaking with cheerfulness. I arrived 


in New York early next morning, and the city ex-) 
hibited the gloom of solitude, rather than the hum) 
of business, which was so observable when I was, 


here in the Fifth month. I took passage in the 
steamboat, and reached Rahway, where I met 
Richard Hartshorne, and was greeted by him with 
the cordiality of true christian friendship, and in 
the fellowship of the gospel of peace. I entered 
on the service which drew me from my home, by 
attending their Monthly Meeting held at Plainfield, 
the day following the Quarterly Meeting for busi- 
ness, and afterward one for worship; in which meet- 
ings the cementing influence of gospel love was very 
precious, an endearing affection engaging the minds 
of Friends toward each other, in which they en- 


couraged one another to presstoward the mark of the, 
prize of their high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” | 


“We went to Burlington, and attended the 
Quarterly Meeting. Here Henry Warrington met 
me, and accompanied me to all the meetings be- 
longing to the Quarter, except one; also to the 
meetings on the sea coast, belonging to Haddon- 
field Quarter. At Tuckerton, we lodged at David 
Mapps’, a coloured man, who with his wife mani- 
fested a commendable zeal for the cause of Truth, 
and appeared cheerfully to do what they could to 
sustain and encourage their fellow-members, in 
supporting the testimonies we have to bear for the 
promotion of righteousness and peace ; being at all 
times ready to open their doors for the accommo- 
dation of those who travel in the work of the mi- 
nistry—to me their house was a quiet resting place. 
At Haddonfield, I was joined by my brother-in- 
law, Benjamin Cooper, who accompanied me to the 
meetings of Hadlonfield Quarter; after which we 
went to those in Salem Quarter, where I had an 
opportunity to.sympathise with the dear Friends, 


who had been engaged to sustain the doctrines of] never fail to appear, though more numerous some 


the gospel, and to support their meetings.” 
(To be continued.) 
seeieelitiinet 
To be good and disagreeable is high treason 
against virtue. 


| . 
|doue with a short hoe and a long, narrow one. 


“In the Eighth month, 1833, with the concur-| When a set of hands are put into one of these 
rence of the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings of 


tion, though mostly crossing each other at right) 
angles. No plows are used, the whole work being 


jtasks, they must smooth it off, make the little 
trench rows, sow the seed, and cover it, all in the 
‘same day. The tasks are really given to one; as, 
|for instance, it is the work of one to smooth so} 
much ground ; of another to trench after him; of| 
another to sow the seed, and another to cover it. 
| The numbers of these tasks make a field; this field 
|is uot fenced in, but surrounded by a large ditch 
}and embankment. These are designated as No. 1, 
/2, 3, &c., and contain 10, 15, or 20 acres. There} 
|is no fencing, the great body of land, containing a 
number of fields, being surrounded by a large 
canal, 

Having given you a faint idea of how the land 
lies, we will see how it is cultivated. 
| after rice is cut, as soon as perfectly dry, the stub- 
ble is burnt off. Sometimes the weather will not 


been an article of food in the Cape Fear region. 

The plantaticn of I. D. Meares is one of the 
oldest upon the river—there are fields in it which 
have been planted regularly for over forty years, 
and still produce luxuriantly. The machine for 
cleaning the rice is of the best pattern. The rice 
is sold by the planter in the husk, then passes 
through the rice mill, and is exposed for sale as we 
eat it upon the table.— Salisbury Watchman, 





1758. All in profession with us, are warned 
and fervently entreated, that they be careful to 
avoid being in any way concerned in reaping the 
unrighteous profits arising from the iniquitous 
practice of dealing in negroes or other slaves; 
whereby in the original purchase, one man selleth 
another, as he doth the beast that perisheth, with- 


In the fall, |OUt @0y better pretension to a property in him, than 


that of superior force, in direct violation of the 
gospel rule, which teaches every one to do as they 





allow this, then it remains, and is chopped under 
in the winter. In the ‘I'welfth month, the whole 
land intended for cultivation is gone over with the 
hoe, breaking clods, &c. In the Third month, the 
planting season begins, and from that time onward 
is the rush. As soon as a field is planted, it is 
,covered with water, and so remains until the rice 
is pretty well grown. The water is then let off, 
and soon after the field is gone over with the hoe, 
|to chop out grass, and work the rice. This is done! 
i\twice before the crop ripens. The irrigation is| 
managed so that when one field is under water, | 
another may be dry. Several hands are con- 
stantly employed in clearing out ditches, and stop- 
ping the leaks in embankments. 

Every kind of bird is a lover of rice, and an 
enemy to the interests of the rice-planters, but the 
|one most dreaded is the rice-bird. It is a small 
bird, of darkish-brown color, with a sharp, stout 
bill, with which it grasps the stalks of rice, and 
squeczes the milk from it as effectually as if done 
with a pair of nippers. The ouly means of getting 
rid of them is by powder and shot; and though 
thousands upon thousands are killed, they still ap- 
| pear as thick as at first. During the season of kill- 
ing, hogs and dogs upon the plantation get fat. 
The negroes are provided with guns, and stand 
upon the banks and shoot, from morning until 
night. 


| 


lighted with gas. 


would be done by, and to do good to all; which 
is the reverse of that covetous disposition, which 
encourages those poor ignorant people to perpe- 
tuate their savage wars, in order to supply the 
means of this iniquitous traffic, whereby great 
numbers of mankind, free by nature, are unjustly 
subjected to inextricable bondage. Their possessors 
have often been observed to become haughty, 


ityrannical and barbarous; corrupting the minds 
of their children, and debasing their morals, to the | 


unspeakable prejudice of religion and virtue, and 


\the exclusion of that Holy Spirit of universal love, 


meekness and charity, which is the unchangeable 
nature, and the glory of christianity. 





How the Cars are Lighted with Gas.—The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company have their cars 
This gas, the Pittsburg Chron- 
icle says, is supplied at Altoona, where the com- 
pany makes it, the coal being quite handy for that 
purpose. ‘The gas is received from the works, 
pumped into receivers, under very high pressure, 
and, by means of pipes, is conducted from the sta- 
tionary receivers to the cars, and there enters & 
receiver on each car, seven feet six inches high, 
fourteen inches in diameter, and which, with a 
pressure of five hundred to six hundred pounds, 
contains sufficient to supply two six feet and one 
three fect burner from sixteen to eighteen hours, 





When a flock of these birds come down near a 
rice field, they swoop down with a noise like thun- 
der, and the beautiful rice stalks fall down before 
them, as does the rice before the reaper’s hook. 
Left to themselves, but few hours would suffice to 
clear the field. But half a dozen muskets scare 
them off for atime. But few who do not live in 
that section, have an idea of the immense damage 
which they do to the rice planters, and I suppose 
there is no means of correct calculation, as they 





years than others. ‘I. D. Meares informed me that 
last year he consumed thirty-five kegs of powder 
in shooting them, and that one year he had used 


or one round trip. he use of gas proves satisfac- 
tory to the passengers. 
sss 

Religious Retirement,—This, our dear friend, 
dwelt much in retirement, believing that, in fre- 
quently waiting in secret before the Lord, our spi- 
ritual strength would be renewed ; and we become 
thence enabled, in our intercourse with each other, 
to witness preservation from indulging in vain and 
trifling conversation. It was also her religious con- 
cern to be preserved from feeling hardness, or bitter- 
ness towards her fellow-creatures; believing the more 
we dwelt in the Spirit of the blessed Jesus, the 
more we should be enabled to stand before our 





as much as fifty kegs. The shot was in proportion. 


enemies ; often expressing, that “ meekness is the 


Of late years an extensive trade has grown up |christian’s armor.”—emorial of Sarah Cresson. 


| 


princig 
plain, ( 
Kaby) 





From the Leisure Hour. 
Algiers. 
(Concluded from page 263.) 

The traveller new to Algiers is startled at the 
number of one-eyed people he encounters among 
the lower and labouring classes. ‘This is the result 
of ophthalmia, the scourge of the northern coast 
of Africa, which half-blinded whole battalions of 
Napoleon’s armies when he invaded Egypt, and to 
this day works sad ravages upon the nomadic 
section of the population. The irritating cause is 
the fine sand of the desert soil, with which the 
atmosphere, at certain seasons of the year, is 
heavily charged. 

The immense army maintained in Algiers, not 
only diverts the finances of the government from 
their legitimate application to the encouragement 
of settlers and the improvement of the country, 
but it operates morally with a dire effect upon the 
industrial classes with which it comes in cohtact, 
and renders them averse from regular industry. 
This vast army is, or is supposed to be, necessary 
as a safeguard against the Kabyles, a warlike peo- 
ple, the descendants of the ancient Numidians, 
who, numbering among them 150,000 fighting men, 
inhabit a mountainous district lying between Al- 
giers and Constantine. This sturdy people have 
cost the French invaders no end of blood and 
treasure. Not being governed by any single chief, 
but fighting in irregular bands and choosing their 
own leaders, they could not be subdued in the mass, 
They practise war with savage cruelty, torturing 
and mutilating the prisoners who fall into their 
hands; but they are an industrious race, and pro- 
duce admirable manufactures of various kinds. 
Their gunpowder is equal to the best European; 
their cloths and carpets rival the staples of York- 
shire and Kidderminster, and they make their own 
warlike arms and implements of industry; they 
are, further, careful tillers of the soil, painfully 
cultivating every rood of land which is not hope- 
lessly barren. At the present time the major por- 
tion of the Kabyle tribes have acknowledged the 
supremacy of the French; and the traveller in 
Algeria may roam from one end of the country to 
the other with perfect safety. 

The conveniences, the recreations, and the 
amusements which Algiers offers to the visitor, are 
more numerous than he might be led to imagine. 
There are points in the neighbourhood of the city 
from which the grandest and most picturesque 
views may be obtained, and there are public and 
promenade gardens of equal beauty, possessing 
floral attractions of the rarest kind. In the Rue 
Bab-el-oued, omnibuses are always waiting to take 
the visitor where he chooses, at a fare of twopence 
half-penny, and they will start at any moment, 
taking the chance of picking up passengers on the 
way. A favourite resort is the village of St. Eu- 
gene, about a mile from the city on the north side; 
this is the Richmond or Putney of Algiers, whither 
the toil-worn citizen is given to retire for pastime 
after the fatigues of the day. On the road to St. 
Eugene are the hanging gardens of Marengo, where 
crowds of people from almost every nation under 
the sun meet of an evening, to luxuriate iu the 
flowery shades and enjoy the music of a military 
band. Again, within the distance of a league, on 
the other side of St. Eugene, is Boudjareah. 

“It is a short but charming ride for an after- 
noon, and presents the most extensive and finest 
view in Algeria. When the atmosphere is clear, 
the whole distance of the Melijda plain, ninety 
miles in length, is distinctly seen; several of the 
principal towns of the province lying beyond the 
plain, on the edge of the little Atlas and the great 
Kabyle mountains, Sidi Ferruch, where the French 
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first landed; Staouéli, where they fought their | his relay with a thorough knowledge of the run- 


battle, and where the Trappist monastery is now 
established; the line of march followed by the 
victorious French army; the ancient Casbah and 
the fair city at its feet, are all visible to the naked 
eye. ‘Then, if you turn to seawards, there is the 
blue Mediterranean, with Fort-de-l'Eau, Cape 
Matifoux, and other objects of interest and beauty 
in the distance. The view must be seen to be ap- 
preciated, for it is impossible for pen or pencil 
adequately to describe it.” 

Then, in another direction, there is the famous 
Jardin d’Essai, or Trial Garden, established by the 
French Government to test the applicability of the 
climate to those exotic plants likely to be useful to 
the colony. This garden is three miles from the 
city, or about twenty minutes’ ride by omnibus, 
and is much frequented by numbers iu search of 
health or quiet relaxation. The grounds are ad- 
mirably tilled and tended, and form so vast a 
magazine of botanical specimens that years might 
be spent in exhausting their resources. 

Another object of interest in the neighbourhood 
is the Maison Carrée, an ancient fort at the dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles, where an ancient 
Roman bridge, as firm now as it was a thousand 
years ago, crosses a rapid stream. But the chiet 
lion of the surrounding district is the Monastery of 
Staouéli, a Trappist society, established on the spot 
where the French fought their first decisive battle 
after landing. This society consists of ninety 
members, including all grades, from the highest 
French noble to the humblest peasant: they are a 
band of voluntary prisoners on the silent system, 
who trust to win the favour of God by ignoring 
their duty to man, and who profess to have found 
the peace of the christian in abandoning the chris- 
tian privilege of doing christian work. 

All the above places of interest, and many more 
are readily accessible—most of them by means of 
public carriages, at a trifling cost. If a private 
conveyance be needed, the visitor can hire a car- 
riage and pair at the rate of twenty-pence an hour, 
or if he prefer a steed, he may have a good saddle- 
horse for five shillings a day. An omnibus for a 
large party may be engaged equally cheap, and, 
owing to the strict regulations in force with regard 
to drivers, neither impertinence nor extortion is to 
be feared from them. 

In the article of game for the chase, Algeria is 
rich enough to satisfy the longings of the most in- 
veterate sportsman. In the marshes, the water- 
fowl rise in flocks at the sound of the gun: at 
Koleah, thirty miles from Algiers, woodcocks and 
wild-fowl of various kinds were found in such 
abundance, that fifty-head of them were killed in 
a few hours. Quails, snipes, grebes, herons, bus- 
tards abound, and partridges are in some places 
so plentiful that the Arabs knock them down with 
sticks. For our modern Nimrods there is also 
much more exciting sport. The wild boars in some 
of the forests literally swarm, notwithstanding that 
they ure hunted and slain by hundreds, both by 
Africans and Europeans. ‘Then there is the hyena, 
savage aud skulking, but desperate at bay—the 
panther, cruel and cunning, and of all hunted 
quarry the most difficult to kill—and the African 
lion, the monarch of the desert. 

A favourite sport among the Arabian aristocra- 
ey is the chase of the ostrich. The ostrich is 
hunted by Arab steeds, who rua him down by 
mere fleetness of foot; they must, however, be 
well trained and in high condition to do this, or 
the bird will distance them in the race and leave 
them out of sight. Like the English fox-hunter, 
the Arabian in pursuit of the ostrich mounts a 
second horse when his first is blown, and he posts 


jning of his game. When the bird is run down in 
‘the chase, the hunter taps him on the head with a 
jstick, and he is dead. The feathers are a valua- 
‘ble prize, and are exchanged by the hunters of the 
desert for corn. ‘The flesh from the bird’s breast 
is cooked in cutlets, and is accounted a dish fit for 
royalty. 

Bat the sport of sports, strange to the modern 
English gentleman though familiar to his fore- 
fathers, is that of hawkiug—a pastime which, on 
the southern confines of Algeria, is pursued with 
much ardor and ceremony. Four kinds of hawks, 
one of which is the famed Barbary falcon, are used 
for the purpose, and trained with consummate craft 
and ability. On the open plains of the Sahara 
there are facilities for the sport such as few coun- 
tries can afford. The docility of- the birds, the 
rapidity of their flight, and their fatal swoop, are 
‘marvels not only of perfection in themselves, but 
jof man’s ingenuity in appropriating them to his 
purposes, and thus asserting the dominion given to 
him “over the fowls of the air and every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

With so fine a climate, with such exquisite seene- 
ry, and with so many attractions of various kinds 
in its neighbourhood, we need not be surprised that 
Algiers has become a cherished resort of Europeans 
in easy circumstances, or that English families have 
there located themselves permanently. The heights 
in proximity to the city and fronting the sea, are 
the special locale of our countrymen, who, in hand- 
some villas high above the sea level, and open to 
the sea air, find the climate agreeable the whole 
year through. 





scienstatliiliaai 
1758. Let us ever keep in remembrance, that 
it is under the immediate teaching and influence of 
the Holy Spirit, that all acceptable worship is per- 
formed, and all true gospel ministry supplied —that 
this pure and powerful influence, in vessels sanc- 
tified and prepared by the Divine hand, is the 
essential qualification to that work—that as the 
gift is divine, the service is freely and faithfully 
to be discharged, without any view to reward from 
man; and therefore should we voluntarily, either 
by open or collusive means, contribute to the main- 
tenance of such as preach for hire, we should be 
guilty of inconsistency in practice, by supporting, 
as ministers of Christ, those whom we do not be- 
lieve to be sent by him, and upholding them in a 
conduct contrary to his command, which is, “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” This practical op- 
position to the divine law, we cannot but look upon 
as denying him befote men, and therefore in us 
antichristian. 
nanacipitiiccaniies 
Muchinery.—At a supper given by the proprie- 
tors of a chair manufactory to their employees in 
Oswego, New York, recently, it was stated as an 
illustration of the expedition of making a chair, 
that those in which the company were seated, three 
hundred in number, were made that very day by 
thirteen hands, in just one hour and thirteen mi- 
nutes. 
aisoabihalilbtie 
Cost of the Agitation —The Salem (Ala.) Re- 
gister thinks there is not a public work,-a single 
branch of business of any kind, a single depart- 
ment of human enterprise in this country, or one 
single individual in it but has suffered more or less 
by the present agitation. The loss to the country, 
it thinks, can scarcely be less than a thousand 
millions of dollars. 
cesspemnetaliiangeeties 
Piety is the brightest ornament, and the best 
safeguard of youth. 
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sehaitineat For “The Friend.” Selected. Valley of Baca. 
Onn barciay. O! FEAR NOT THOU TO DIE. eat 
F i . Who passing th h the valley of Baca make i 
The following remarks penned in the Fifth Oh, fear not thou to die— well.—Ps. —" oe The ¢ 
month, 1817, are deserving the serious considera- Far rather fear to live! for life . : Lane, re 
tion of our younger readers especially : Has thousand snares thy feet to try, _ The valley here metaphorically spoken of, is te 
Remens Sic baaed 4 tench ads beens By peril, pain, and strife. situated in the northern part of Palestine. It ig spring a 
v 9 y some Brief is the work of death ; si hing fi he Medi the spril 
: K | ath 5 extensive, stretching from the Mediterranean to- P 
amongst us, tending rather to the injury and pre- But life—the spirit shrinks to see alin th © end of the sea of Gallil di from St. 
judice of them that give place to the sentiment,— How full, ere heaven recalls the breath, fs for ake it a f it Ib. Se ae ae It boils 
namely, that persons should not let their outward The cup of woe may be. ev ao ‘a 3 —" hi vy v9 nen. The a distan 
profession and appearance outstep theirinward and Oh, fear not thou to die— li oo : pi tay Ul a - i 0 - 3.0 heen, the app 
real condition and character. This sentiment No more to suffer or to sin— a hie } ae » ; Pal Saas aa Th seal avoided 
sounds very well, and perhaps is sound with some No snare without, thy faith to try— Se eee wt gr pi ne there is 
qualifications. It is, however, in the neighborhood SOR SE NN rete originally a oe an, 
e § ae : i oPries ore. 
of exror; and therefore should be cautiously re- a fear, oy an fear ‘mulberries,’ as has been supposed to be the mean- . 1b 
: : : e gay, the light, the changeful scene, ing in this passage, but simply ‘ distilling in drops,’ ware, 
ceived and acted upon. For, verily, the reason The flattering smiles that greet thee here, ‘ust as the same fame in the Arabic at present si ; sea lead 
why I or any others have adopted a strict appear- From heaven thy heart to wean. yu aaa 7 pacer a ‘tself 
: ; ; nifies. This seems to be the radical meaning. But itsell. 
ance in dress, address, or other particulars, is not . : Heel Aly ; po meat 
that we thought ourselves better than those who ig bah men pee the desolate spirit, distilling its sorrows out in tears, co 
< at bless ; iene . | 
have not found this strictness expedient for them; Who, in he bright aut Gucaeuihs sky Pent in te - atenen wet rg Cie tom - fi *h ‘i 
amen cece a P cae ela oi : yy describe ‘ weeping ;’ the tears being the drops dis- high, it 
nor is this strictness of profession among men, any May feel his conflict done— ‘ : level of 
certain or safe mark of taking up the cross of Christ. May feel that never more tilled from a sorrowing heart, they were adopted 
“Phe cross that we have daily to take up, as The tear of grief, of shame, shall come, as a secondary meabing of Baca. The mulberry = 
Oowecs of 6 erate’ Govier, is a colcitaal ete For thousand wanderings from the Power tree, when bruised or pierced, always distils its deceiver 
: caeeate eee ae Who loved and called thee home. sap out in drops—a fact which is familiar to many, hastily ) 
across to our appetites, passions, affections and wills. aipcaiiiiatiabens Thi Ai eotensiall he iden of teat danger 
The crucifying power will, no doubt, after cleansing ore Thu a a on ee b 7 He 7 pr breakin 
us from all manifest wickedness, cleanse also and . see ateOR OS SOmEtE, eR a ie ete bh ee oe ee throu t 
purify our very thoughts and imaginations, our! The following is from a report in the Patriot, of who, passing through the humiliation where weep- coon . 
very secret desires and latent motives; and amongst} 40 address made in London, by — Underhill, |'°8 apenas, — mete ot 6 oe side. 
these, will it also destroy ‘the lust of the eye, and| lately returned from a year's visitation of the Is- “mage: get The oe ae ae are doubt- free frot 
the pride of life,’ with all the fruits and effects| land :— e ee ee suppose 
thereof, which have crept into, and are so appa-| “ ‘Lo show that the negroes were not squatters P The : 2 : ‘ ae 
rent, in the daily conduct of men of the world.|@nd improvident, he need only state the fact, that he joy arising from sorrow is thus beautifully 
Thus no doubt remains with me, but that if we, as| three-fifths of the cultivated land in Jamaica is — =" cluster of the finest oriental figures. 
a society, were more universally subject to the|the bona fide property of the black people. Esti- eee _ — of Baca make tt Brtract 
operation and purifying power which we profess| mating the value of the land at £3 10s. an acre, @ well; the rain also filleth the pools. 
to believe in, there would be found more strictness|these men who were but recently slaves, had Toa 
even in minor matters than is now seen, and greater accumulated landed property worth £1,050,000.) 76 Breweries of London.—Of the seventeen for wan 
necessity for circumspection, seriousness, and a| Valuing the houses they had built at only £10 great London breweries, the house of Trueman proving 
continual standing in awe.” each, = gh gare their nee ae Hanbury, Buxton & Co., stood last year at the top with a 
money ined (000, Suppose the furniture of of the list, having consumed 140,000 quarters of tender | 
A Sparrow Cuught by an Oyster. —The Bir- “ house grating eager Se the real| malt, and paid to the excise £180,000, or enough leave tl 
mingham Daily Post narrates the following inci-|%* a Phat a 7 cee nee a P°S-|to build two ninety-gun ships, at the usual cost of unsear 
dent, which occurred on the premises of —’Potter,|S°S8°* Borses, mules and carts, that might be put) thousand pounds per gun. ‘The visitor in proceeding thou m 
fishmonger, Dale-end, Birmingham, England :— down at £50,000 ; and the sugar-mills, some 5000 through this establishment realizes, perhaps, better blood, 
A neighbour, passing through the yard, observed a|@ Dumber at least, belonging to the black people,|/than in any other place, the enormous scale in child,) 
sparrow fluttering in a frantic amaainae on the top a worth at aa a aa cee £48,980. which certain creature-comforts for the use of the the sp 
of a heap of oyster-shells, as though struggling to twas not true that the moral and respectable|town are produced. As he walks by the huge now. 
release himself from the unpleasant detention. He me — gota 8 = for 7 fact the congre-| boilers in which 1600 barrels are brewed nearly where, 
found that the leg of the poor bird had been caught age cgyAvaliccgyes prorane tags England. ever day, or makes the circuit of the four great look to 
firmly in the grip of a young oyster which was at-| Put ern oe ae p So tiyes at £1 nM vats each containing 80,000 gallons of liquor, or ° and by 
ace oho of neh eid sh Pony tld gre S25000, The rd ses hme anongthe lari 133 cormow ng 
e at once took his prisoner into Potter's shop, Thi i oahien-th oD ana Oni. |\Teser voit, which altogether hold 3,500,000 gal- * De 
where the singular bird trap was opened with a 2 am a = a total = on lons—he begins to fancy himself an inhabitant of at time 
knife, and the bird released. It is supposed that| 20° tat was far below the mark. € produce | Lilliput, who has gone astray in a Brobdignagian sion th 
the oyster had opened its pearly jaws tor air, and of their industry was shown to amount toa sum|cojjar, There is 2 sendie salen that The far tain lo 
’ *) OF * " . Se th! 2 Z = 
that the feathered wanderer, whilst hopping mer- ata aaa ood Se famed London stout owes its flavor to the Thames While t 
rily past, accidentally, but too surely, “ put his foot| PTOVS® 'e . ——? wus t®|water ; this, however, is a “ vulgar error.” Not thy cor 
in it.” ee abundance might be supplied of their pro- | eyen the Barclays, who are upon the stream, draw situatic 
ae gress in social comfort. After adducing facts upon any of their supplies from that source, but it is painful 
Safety in suffering.—Afiictions, tribulations, this and other points, — Underhill proceeded to got from wells, and those sunk so deep, that they ability 
trials, persecutions, are not to be fled from, but to|Say that the people had built some 220 chapels, in| ing the Calverts, whose brewery is half a mile dis- not e 
be borne and passed through in the way to the| Which there were churches numbering 53,000 com-| tant the ehneiits hla of Gs Gee, Ge “ 
kingdom; into which, tl is. through|™muvicants; an eighth part of the entire populati Ser ate ect tien uaetan Wie me 
giom; into which, the entrance is, through|™ j ughth p : population. | are rivals for the same spring. When one brewery to see 
many of these; and Christ saith, he that will be The average attendance on public worship, leaving pumps, it drains the wells of the other, and the walkin 
. . . . . ot ’ 
his disciple, must take up his cross daily, and fol-|the state churches out of the question, was 91,000, | firms are obliged to obtain their water on alternate blind 
low him. Now, persecution for Christ, is part of|# fourth part of the people. In the schools there days. Whether it is owing to the increase of the right!’ 
the cross, which the disciple must not run away|Were 22,000 scholars, or one-third of the children. great breweries and other manufactories, which hs a 
from, but take up, and follow Christ with. Yea, The people raised every year for religious purposes alone consume millions of barrels of water yearly Dearer 
the apostle is very express, (2 Tim. iii. 12.) “ Yea,| £22,000, and that, not by the aid of the govern-| yo know not, but it is an ascertained fact that the truth ; 
and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shal]| ment, but voluntarily.” depth of water in the London wells has for the last living 
. ” a . . , 
suffer persecution.” Safety is in standing in God's ea twenty-five years been diminishing at the rate of a hast tr 
counsel ; in bearing the cross; in suffering for the) Men love to act from their own judgment, and |foot a year. “ It is comforting to reflect,” said one Dot ri 
testimony of his truth; but if at any time, there be} are most inclined to those that are of the same opi-!of the great brewers, “that the reason simply is, deliver 
a fleeing of the cross, (whether inward or outward,)/nion with themselves; but if God dwell in our|because the water which used to be buried under and k 
without God’s direction, the evil spirit is thereby|hearts, we shall find it frequently necessary to! ground, is now brought up to fill the bodies, wash led the 
let in, his part strengthened, and the life weakened.| aband i illiot 
es P sdagne’ , ife weakened.|abandon our own sentiments for the sake of|the faces, and turn the wheels of two millions and the fee 
— , peace. 


a half of people.”—Late Paper. 
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For “The Friend.” 


4 Fresh Water Spring at Sea. 


The coast pilot of the revenue cutter Harriet) joyed,) may flow as a river. In near feeling and 


Lane, reports the discovery of a boiling fresh water 
spring at sea, off the coast of Florida. He says 
the spring is situated twelve miles, north by east, 
from St. Augustine, Fla., and eight miles off shore. 
It boils up with great force, and can be descried at 
a distance of two miles. When first seen, it has 
the appearance of a breaker, and is generally 
avoided ; but there is no danger in the vicinity, as 
there is five fathoms of water between it and the 
shore. ‘Ten fathoms of water are found to the sea- 
ward, but no bottom can be reached with the deep 
sea lead and thirty fathoms of line, in the spring 
itself. ‘The water in the spring is fresh, and is by 
no means uppalatable. 
phenomenon is, that when the St. John’s river is 
high, it boils up from six to eight feet above the 


level of the sea, and presents rather a forbidding] implements,—7chis he several times came over; re- 


appearance. ‘This spring, it is supposed, has often 
deceived seamen in vessels, which have been 


hastily put about from, as it was thought, imminent | 


danger, and reported seeing a “rock with water 
breaking over it.”” The Harriet Lane has passed 
through the spring several times, and water has 
been drawn from it by a bucket thrown over the 
side. ‘The water was found to be drinkable, and 
free from any unpleasant taste or odor. Thus the 
supposed danger has become, as it were “a well 
of water in a thirsty land.” 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 

To a young Friend under affliction —“ It is not 
for want of near feeling for thee, under a late 
proving dispensation, that 1 have not visited thee 
with a few lines, but feeling inability to touch the 
tender subject and not hurt, 1 thought better to 
leave thee in the hands of Him whose wisdom is 
unsearchable, and His ways a great deep ; desiring 
thou might be enabled, though hard to flesh and 
blood, to say, ‘ Thy will be done :’ (thou must, dear 
child,) we must come to this, and it seems to me 
the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak, even 
now. So may He who comforts his people every 
where, and under all circumstances (those who 
look to Him,) comfort thee and sustain thee by day 
and by night, and give thee to believe that all 
things will work together for good.” 

“ Dear ~, | have thought much about thee 
at times since seeing thee at ’s, my impres- 
sion then was, ‘ thou hast encompassed that moun- 
tain long enough :'—that exertion must be made 
while the day lasteth to come out of that gloom; 
thy countenance bespoke a contending against thy 
situation; I felt sorry, and have carried thee in 
painful remembrance. Now, do beg, even if the 
ability is small, like the poor publican, who could 
not even raise his eyes to heaven, but smote, Xc., 
that merey may be granted, and thy eyes anointed 
to see things in the true light ;—not ‘ men as trees 
walking :’ the same Power who gave sight to the 
blind, can help thee, and will help thee, and as 
rightly sought unto, will soften thy feelings with 
his tendering, endearing love, which will draw thee 
nearer thy great Helper, and all who dwell in the 
truth ; that which separates and divides from the 
living seed, will have no entrance. I believe thou 
hast tried to love thy friends, yet a secret fecling, 
hot right, has place, and I do know, we may be 
delivered from it, if in earnest; then throw aside 
and keep out thoughts which, in the first place, 
led thee into this trying path, and come humbly to 
the feet of our dear Lord who knoweth our frame 
and remembereth we are dust, and who on sincere 








One peculiarity about this) yoke of oxen for an offering, burning the imple- 













repentance, pities and forgives, heals and restores ; 
so that true peace, (which thou hast not lately en- 


























































fine grass cut, but the continued rains spoiled en- 
tirely much hay; thus cutting off the staff of life 
from man, and the provender from cattle. It then, 
at the season, felt very serious to me, and now 
also in adverting to it. We asa nation are ‘ verily 
guilty,’ and if as a nation we be chastened—no 
marvel, Justice will not always sleep.” 


with earnest desires for thy preservation, I remain, 
dear , thy sincere friend.” 

“ First mo. 4th, 1847.—I fail, not rapidly, but 
gradually; if some bracing change does not come 
about, I apprehend the spring will find me very 
weak, R. Scotten attended our meeting on First- 
day, in which he was concerned to open that pas- 
sage where the propbet Elijah was commanded to 
anoint two kings, and Elisha prophet, in his room. 
Elijah came to where Elisha was plowing with 
twelve yoke of oxen, and he with the twelfth; the 
prophet cast his mantle over him, he asked to take 
leave of his father and mother, then offered one 








Seasonable Hints about Personal Comfort.— 
A thin shawl may be made warm by folding a 
bewspaper inside of it. ‘The paper is impervious 
to the wind and cold air from outside, and pre- 
vents the rapid escape of the warm air beneath it. 
Every one knows that the heat of the body is car- 
ried off much more rapidly in a bigh wind than in 
acalm. The wind blows away the heat evolved 
from the body, but in a perfectly still air this heat 
remains, and constitutes an atmospheric euvelope 
so nearly of the same temperature with the body 
itself that the latter is not so quickly robbed of the 
natural heat. 

A piece of silk oil cloth, stitched in the folds of 
a shawl, is more flexible than the paper, and will 
last a whole winter. It has the advantage of 
securing inward warmth without the additional 
weight of a thicker garment. 

When you set out on a winter journey, if you 
are liable to suffer from cold toes, which many 
people do in spite of “rubbers,” fold a piece of 
newspaper over your stockings, which you can 
readily do, if your boots or shoes are not irration- 
ally tight. This is better than “rubbers,” which 
are, in fact, very cold comforters in extreme, while 
they make the feet sweat in moderate weather. 
The main use of India rubber overshoes is to keep 
out water, and for that they are second only to a 
stout, water-proof, first-rate calf-skin boot. There 
is not a more villainously unwholesome article of 
wear made than the high-topped rubber boot. It 
makes the foot tender, especially in children, gives 
an ugly gait, and when left off in any weather, the 
wearer is liable to “catch cold.” Saint Crispin is 
the best friend of the human foot, when his leather 
and stitches are honest. 

The constitutional vivacity and temper of a per- 
sou has wuch to do with his endurance of cold. 
For this vivacity is a sort of nervous fire that lessens 
the sensibility to outward impressions. An indif- 
ferent, milk and water person, without euergy and 
force, is at the merey of every cold blast that 
sweeps round the corner. He, and especially she, 
has no defence but to wear a dozen shawls during 
the day, and sleep under a pile of blankets at 
night. One, without any mental purpose, (unfor- 
tunately there are such,) though in vigorous health, 
is much more liable to catch cold than a spirited 


delicate body, bent on some positive pursuit.— The 
Century. 


ments. No reserve, though it appeared, he was a 
man of business ;—offered the oxen, and burned the 


moving the things out of his way; then left all, 
and followed the prophet. Though few in num- 
ber, and discouraging things attend, yet He who 
said where only two or three are met in my name, 
there am I in the midst. It was a lively commu- 
nication.” 

“11th.—I received thy letter, and was glad 
thou could write. It is a wintry season with me; 
strippedness and desertion; a spring may come to 
me, and it may not; hope still lends her aid, 
which bears up from sinking. Beside many 
discouraging matters, which must be met and got- 
ten through with somehow, each as they present 
close around us. Thou canst hardly think how 
much I miss our brother. ‘Though lame and crip- 
pling, he was the strongest of us all, had his 
resources and energy of mind enough for ac- 
tion, and it was often very comforting and reliev- 
ing: free and open, even anticipating my wants, 
and offering or opening a way to keep along. 
While some of us cannot say, ‘ we want him back,’ 
after having, as we believe, passed the boisterous 
billows and landed safely; yet I for one feel a 
sadness and loneliness, a void, that can hardly be 
filled by any one left. So it is, time may change 
my feelings, but at present, it is as much as I can 
well bear.” 

“‘T was interested in thy account of 's 
labours in your little meeting, in its every-day 
dress. Truly it was a remarkable meeting, and 
her labour ought to have its due weight. 

“The world and its treasures seems to have en- 
closed many in our Society in this day, who will, 
it is much to be feared, have to give their places 
and crowns to those who from high-ways and 
hedges will be called ; for it is testified, the Lord’s 
people must be a tried and a proved people.” 

“*24th.—I am truly sorry for R. ‘T.’s sickness, 
and can sympathize with as a nurse. Ah! 
these are proving scenes, and we need a foundation 
to stand them ; that I can express from some expe- 
rience : may it have the effect all afflictions are in- 
tended, to bring us nearer to our heavenly Father, 
and of course refine and wean from terrestrial 
things. Close proving clears away the film, and 
lets us see clearly. There are many things to 
comfort and console under afiliction; ‘ Whom the 
Lord loveth, he chasteneth,’ &e. ‘Affliction for 
the present seemeth not joyous, but grievous, never- 
theless, it worketh for us,’ Xe. 

“Your subscription for Ireland is wonderful ! 
We raised a little, may it be owned as was the 
‘ widow’s mite.’ 

“Tam far from thinking we, in this land, are 
out of the reach of a similar calamity as poor Ire- 
land and others: only think of the very poor wheat 
crops last season, in very many instances, and the 
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1730. It hath been a weighty concern on this 
meeting, that our ancient and honorable testimony 
against being concerned in bearing arms or fight- 
ing, may be maintained; it being a doctrine and 
testimony agreeably to the nature and design of 
the christian religion, and to the universal love 
and grace of God. This testimony we desire may 
be strictly and carefully maintained, by a godly 
care and concern in all to stand clear therein; so 
shall we strengthen and comfort one another. 





Curious Geographical Fuct.—Whales, it ap- 
pears, have got into Behiring’s strait, after escaping 
barpooning in Baffin’s bay. In one or two in- 
stances, a fish harpooned in the Atlantic has been 
captured soon afterwards in the Pacific. There can 
be only a short distance between them, as the 
whale cannot remain long under water, 








A Stained Memory. | 


I think my letter will be mostly to boys, but how 
shall I persuade them to care for what I say? 
And, especially, how much will they care, when I 
urge something a great way off, in the future, as a 
reason for doing right now? A father was once 
urging his son to give up a certain wrong thing, 
and he wished him to feel the reason, as well as to 
be merely obedient, “because, my son, I do not 
want you to have a stained memory.” 

Now, many people feel that we may live as we’ 
please ; it is not so much matter what we do now, | 
if we only repent at last, or come right before we 
die. And others say, “Oh, young people must 
sow their wild oats”—that is, they must go some 
distance in the wrong road, in order afterwards to 
turn about and go in the right road. 

Of course, young people cannot be like old peo- 
ple, who are quieted and sobered by all they have 
seen of life. Young people ought to have plenty 
of fun, but it should be innocent fun. And [ wish 
we more generally felt and understood that true 
religion is cheerful and joyful—that if we are de- 
livered from the power of sin and evil, we must 
rejoice and be glad. Said a little child to me, “I 
like Mr. G., he is not a bit religious, he laughs 
and says funny things.” And yet Mr. G. was an 
earnest, working, cheerful christian. 

Now this is what I want you boys tobe. As 
you grow up, you will have many quiet hours, and 
your thoughts will turn backward, your memory 
will be at work—and, as it is pleasantest to re- 
member pleasant things, therefore you should try 
to have only such to remember. As men grow 
older, they remember those things that happened 
when they were young, while Jater things may 
have faded away, having made ‘less impression. 

Now, don’t do anything that will not be plea- 
sant to think of—for, you can’t forget! How 
miserable to have always evil things to look upon 
when you are alone! <A stained memory ! 

A boy once fell overboard from a boat, and was 
nearly drowned. When he was restored and came 
to himself, he found that all the scenes of his life 
seemed to have come back to him, even those he 
had not thought of for years. And Le said that} 
in the minutes that he was under water, all his 
life came before him, the whole passing so rapidly, 
it seemed hours instead of seconds. So it may be, 
the great pages of the “book of remembrance” 
are the pages of our own memory, where nothing 
is lost, but all will come back, to make us happy 
or unhappy, according to the record we read. 

Now every sin, every wrong thing, will leave a 
stain. I have seen people whose faces looked dark 
and distressed, and when they were alone or quiet, 
they did not seem happy; 1 always thought such 
people had not pleasant memories. It is like be- 


| 








ing in a room full of hateful pictures—whichever | 


way you turn your eyes you see them, you cannot 
help it. The only way is not to have the pictures 
there. 

Now, boys, there are reasons enough for not do- 
ing wrong, but is not this a strong oue—Not to 
have a stained memory !—Lynest, 





Evil Reports—A writer in the Presbyter ac- 
counts, very ingeniously and justly, for the evil re- 
ports which are circulated to the injury of good 
people: “ When Sauballat sent word to Nehemiah 
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been himself, in Nehemiah’s position. A drunken 
man often thinks every body else is drunk. Whirl 
yourself around on your heel until your brain is 
reeling, and all the world will seem to be whirled 
round you. Just so a corrupt mind thinks every- 
body else is corrupt.” 


snl 

American Forests—The London Times’ corre- 
spondent writes: “ There is something in the pou- 
derous stillness of these forests—something in their 
wild, torn, mossy darkness, their utter solitude and 
mournful silence which impresses the traveller in a 
new aspect each time he sees them—which awakes 
ideas of melancholy which I wish I could describe, 
though I canuot forget. In Upper Canada, the 
endless hills of pine give way at last, or at most 
stand thinly intermingled with gigantic beeches, 
tall hemlocks and ash, with maples, birch, and wild 
sycamore, the underwood of these great leafy hills. 
Mile after mile and hour after hour of such a route 
was passed—a deep black solitude, with here and 
there a vista opening up, showing the massive 
trunks, gray as cathedral ruins, which bore the 
rich canopy of leaves aloft. I call it leaves, for 
even the hurry of writing would not excuse its being 
called a canopy of green. The winter is closing in 
fast upon the sombre glory of the forests, and they 
stand in such glowing tints, such deep rich scar- 
lets, as if the leaves were steeped in blood; such 
piles of glittering yellows, of pinks, and quiet faded 
mellow hues, that you gaze, lost in admiration, as 
hill after hill opens out in sheets of burning color, 
like the last grand shower of Nature’s pyrotechnics 
before they close in frost and snow, and darkness, 
for the winter season. 

“Crossley and other artists may paint an Ame- 
rican autumn, but who can describe it? Look at 
the monstrous pine that was barked last year, and 
which, all dead and white, seems to spread its lean 
shrivelled arms abroad like fleshless bones, trying 
to stay its fall. Over the trunk a creeper comes, 
which, turned to pink, to purple, gold, and scarlet, 
by a few nights’ frost, droops in festoons of color, 
like ragged, brilliant drapery; but so bright, so 
wild, aud graceful in its quiet curves, that it seems 
at once both more and less than natural—the 
work of a decorator in its arrangement of colors, 
such as only Nature's colors ever give. In the 
foreground stands a clump of trees, clustering 
round in piles of gold, intermixed with wild syca- 
mores of lizht quick green, red, purple, crimson, 
and almost blue. Behind are trees of every shade 
of autumn glory, from faded gold to almost black, 
while above towers the massive deep-green pine, 
uvchangeable in its solemn features as Canada it- 
self, with a host of umbrageous deserters round it 
in wrinkled brown and faded leaves of all hues, 
lrustling to the wind with a sharp dry crackle as 
the “ fall” comes on them. Let any one who can 
from euch poor description imagine miles upon 
miles of this fore-t scenery bathed in all the tints 
of a stormy sunset, with hill and vale, mountain 


hues like these, and he can then form a poor— 
though but a poor—idea of what North American 
secnery is during the Indian summer, that bright, 
iquiet, treacherous forerunner of the severest win- 
ter in the world.” 


— 


Rice as Food.—The quantity of rice consumed 





that there were certain reports in circulation con- 
cerning him, of an unfavorable character, Nehe- 
miah replied, ‘There are no such things done as 


thou sayest, but thou feignest them out of thine |trics is cstimated at 671,343,916 souls, and the 


own heart.’ How truly do these words describe 
much of the evil surmising there is in the world! 
Sanballat judged Nehewiah by what he would have 


in the rice eating, eastern nations, has been esti- 
mated at three ounces per head per day, or seventy 
pounds per year. ‘The population of these coun- 


rice crops at 62,176,062,000 lbs., 50 per cent. 
greater than the Indian corn crop of the United 
States. 



































and river-bank deep swathed iu gorgeous robes of 








Cast-Iron enamelled Water-Pipes—The pipes 
which are employed to convey water in cities are 
made of cast-iron, and are very liable to rapid 


corrosion when placed in the vicinity of leaky gas. 
pipes. 


To obviate this evil, cast-iron pipes for con. 
veying water are now being made with ivperish- 
able surfaces by — Salt, of Birmingham. Cagt. 


iron pipes thus treated will be more expensive at 
first, but cheap in the end, as they will last for a 


hundred years; whereas, in many situations, com. 


won cast-iron water pipes have to be renewed 
every seven years. 


Do not think thou art better than others, lest, in 


the sight of God, who only knows what is in man, 
thou be found worse. 


Perpetual peace dwelleth 
with the humble, but envy, indignation, and wrath 


distract the heart of the proud. 








THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 27, 1861. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEBTING. 
The Yearly Meeting convened on the 15th in- 








staut; the meeting for Ministers and Elders hay- 
ing held its first sitting on the Seventh-day pre- 


eeding. There were in attendance with certificates, 
two Friends in the mivistry—one from England, 
the other from Michigan. Five of the representa. 
tives were absent when called, the cause of ab- 
sence being generally indisposition in themselves 
or families. 

After the minutes of the respective Quarterly 
Meetings had been read, the clerk informed the 
meeting that a copy of the priuted General Epis- 
tle from London Yearly Meeting had been laid on 
the table by one of the correspondents. Several 
Friends expressed their desire or their willingness 
that it should be read; but the mecting adhered 
to the conclusion it had formerly come to, to dis- 
continue epistolary intercourse with other Yearly 
Meetings, and the subject was passed from, to con- 
sider the propriety of reading the certificates of 
the two Friends in the ministry, before alluded to: 
these certificates had not been read in the Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders. ‘The whole subject was 
fully opened and discussed in the meeting during 
the latter part of the sitting on Second-day morn- 
ing, the whole of the sitting in the afternoon of 
that day, and the morning sitting of Third-day. 
On the part of many Friends, there was an expres- 
sion of a decided opinion, that a clause contained 
in the discipline, rendered it obligatory to have 
the certificates read ; while others were of the sen- 
timent that that clause of the discipline bad been 
suspended in its action, by the conclusion of the 
Yearly Meeting to discontinue the correspondence 
with other similar meetings. ‘The difficuities and 
discontent attending the present divided condition 
of the Society, were freely adverted to and gene 
rally deplored, but there appeared to be no way, 
as yet, open to remove them, and for the meeting 
to maintain its testimony to sound doctrine and the 
principles of church discipline which it was bound 
to support. There was con-iderable contrariety of 
sentiment upon the various points presented; ex- 
pressed generally in a proper manner and spirit. 

On Third-day morning, the certificates were read, 
many of the Friends heretofore opposing it, ex- 
pressing their willingness, for the sake of peace, to 
submit thereto. The whole subject was then re- 
ferred to the deliberate consideration of the repre- 
sentatives, who were desired to examine it in its 
various bearings, and, if way should open for it, 
report next year, a course—should any such pre- 
sent—to be pursued relative to certificates or mil- 
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ates of Friends visiting the Yearly Meeting, so as 
to promote and preserve the harmony of our mem- 


3. 
The concluding minute on Second-day morning 
ested the representatives to convene at the rise 
of the meeting and agree upon the pvames of 
Friends to be proposed for clerk and assistant clerk 
during the present year. Both the clerk and the 
assistant earnestly reqaested that they should now 
be released from the stations they have so long 
filled. After the opening minute had been read in 
the afternoon of that day, one of the representa- 
tives reported that they had taken the requests to 
be released made by the Friends who had long 
grved meeting, into consideration, and felt that it 
was a reasonable one, but the Way did not open to 
bring forward others to fill their places, and they 
therefore uvited in proposing William Evans for 
clerk, and Samuel Hilles to assist him. The 
meeting approved of the nomination, and they 
were accordingly appointed. 

Third-day ajternoon.—The report of the com- 
mittee having charge of the Boarding-School at 
West-town, setting forth the condition of the school 
during the past year, was read, and awakened a 
lively interest in the welfare of that seminary. As 
we shall publish this report in full, it is not neces- 
sary to speak particularly respecting it now. We 
may, however, remark, that the committee suggests 
init a change in the course of study to be here- 
after pursued by the pupils, and in the mavner of 
their examination ; they also propose that the va- 
cations be so far extended, as to make the sessions 
uviformly twenty-two weeks in length. The seve- 
ral changes proposed were approved, and the com- 
nittee to which the management of this important 
institution is intrusted, was encouraged to devote 
the necessary time and attention to it; and parents 
and guardians were afresh incited and invited to 
avail themselves for the children under their 
charge, of the benefits conferred at this school by 
the sound literary instruction imparted there, and 
the care exercised to preserve the morals of the 
pupils uncontaminated, and to imbue them with 
the religious principles and feelings of the gospel. 
It being the usual time for entering upon the ap- 


which nearly all of them had arrived, was very 


striking. The removal from works to rewards of 


so many who had long borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and whose faithful and upright walk- 
ing had contributed so largely to the strength and 
stability of the body, was felt to be a loud call 
upon those whom they had left, to engage with 
full purpose of heart in the cause of ‘Truth and 
righteousness, and to seek for ability through the 


members may use spirituous liquors as a drink, and 
to labour with such for their preservation from the 
practice, were read, and introduced the meeting 
into a lively concern that all in its membership 
should be clear of participating in the use, however 
seldom—of intoxicating liquors. The whole num- 
ber reported as having used them as a drink dur- 
ing the past year, was sixty-three; the most of 
whom had partaken of them only occasionally. 


aid of the Spirit of the great Head of the church | Nine of these, and three others, have furnished them 


to maintain the principles and testimonies of Friends 
inviolate, and to promote one another's preserva- 
tion and growth in the ‘Truth. 

The difference of practice in different Monthly 
Meetings in regard to th receipt and issuing of 
certificates of removal from or to members coming 


from or going into the limits of other Yearly 


Meetings to reside, now claimed the serious con- 
sideration of the meeting, and after a free expres- 
sion of the different views entertained upon the 
subject, it was concluded to refer it to the delibe- 
ration of the representatives, and they were re- 
quested to report next year, should way open for 


it, any mode of action which, in their judgment, it 


would be right for the Yearly Meeting to adopt, 


and which would relieve the subordinate meetings 


and members from the difficulties attending this 
subject. Then adjourned until four o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon. 


to those in their employ. The reports stated that 
to nearly all these cases, care had been extended, 
and that some had given reason to expect they 
would altogether abandon tampering with this 
dangerous beverage. 

The subject was again recommended to the at- 
tention of the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
which were earnestly desired to continue their in- 
quiries among their members, and to bestow early 
and affectionate labour in this particular upon those 
who may be found delinquent; to impress upon them 
the obligation to observe, and the safety in observ- 
ing entire abstinence from the use of spirituous 
liquors as a drink. 

By the same means, the meeting was informed 
there are within its limits thirteen hundred and 
thirty-four children of a suitable age to go to school, 
of whom 164 have been attending the select 





Meetings for worship to be|schools—176 have been at West-town—355 at 


held at the different meeting-houses in the morn-|schools taught by members—148 at familyschools 


ing. : 


*Fifth-day afternoon—The meeting convened at 
the time adjourned to, and entered upon the con- 
sideration of the proceedings of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, as set forth in the minutes of that body, 


which were read. 


From these it appeared that that meeting had 
been brought under a concern, on account of the 
many departures of the members of our religious 
Society, from a life and conversation consistent with 


—14 at Haverford—132 at schools not taught by 
members—248 at the Public District Schools, and 
thirty-six have been temporarily absent : there are 
eleven children of our members, of whose school 
education, owing to their residence being remote, 
nothing is known. The importance of a liberal, 
literary, and religiously guarded education for the 
children of all the members took hold of the meet- 
ing, and a strong desire was manifested that in 
every meeting or neighbourhood, Friends should 


the profession made by Friends; and in a feeling | be alive to the subject, and take the necessary care 
of affectionate interest in their welfare, had pre-|to insure the school education of their children 
pared an epistle addressed to the members of this| being obtained under the tuition of consistent mem- 


Yearly Meeting, counselling and encouraging them 
to maintain the various testimonies entrusted to 
our support, and to conform in all things to the 


bers; and that the advantages of West-town Board- 
ing-School should be more generally rightly esti- 
mated and enjoyed by all our members. It was 


pointment of a new committee to take charge of|precious doctrines of the gospel in which Friends|also desired, that where it was impracticable for 


the school, a committee was appointed to bring 
forward the names of those they deemed suitable 
for the service. 

A committee was appointed to examine and set- 
tle the account of the ‘reasurer for the past year, 
and to propose the sum necessary to be raised for 
the use of the mecting in the coming twelve months. 
The Treasurer requesting to be released, it was 
concluded to refer the matter to the same cowmit- 
tee, who, if way opens for it, were desired to nomi- 
nate a suitable Friend to take his place. Then 
adjourned. 

Fuurth-day morning—The meeting entered 

upon the consideration of the state of its subordi- 
uate branches and members by the reading of the 
Queries and the answers sent up from them. Hay- 
ing proceeded as far as the Sixth Query inclusive ; 
during which time, pertinent counsel and encour- 
agement to more faithfulness in the support of our 
various religious testimonies were offered in the 
meeting, the meeting adjourned to four o’clock, 
P. M. 
_ Afternoon.—The meeting met pursuant to ad- 
journment.- The consideration of the remaining 
Queries and answers was resumed, and the differ- 
ent subjects connected therewith, elicited further 
interesting remark. 


, The number of deaths of Friends in the stations 
% ministers or elders reported this year, was un- 


usually large, and the advanced period of life to}subordinate meetings, in order to ascertain what|stand resigned to labour for this poor people, in 


as a people have always believed; and had di- 


rected it to be laid before the Yearly Meeting for 


its judgment respecting it. ‘The epistle was read, 
and being approved by the meeting, it was refer- 


red to the Book Committee to have a sufficient 


number printed to supply the members, to be dis- 
tributed by the subordinate meetings. 


In view of the serious commotions now agitating 


the community, and the threatening of civil war, 
which must necessarily produce great distress, and 
subject Friends to many trials of faith and obe- 
dience to the law of righteousness, the Meeting for 
Sufferings was desired to keep upon the watch, and 
to seek for wisdom and strength to stand forth in 


the support of our christian testimonies, and to 
strengthen the hands of our members in whatever 


trials may be permitted to come upon them. 
There being a vacancy reported in the represen- 


tatives of the Yearly Meeting in the Meeting for 
Sufferings, occasioned by death, a committee was 


now appointed to nominate a Friend to fill it, 
Then adjourned until ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. 
“Sixth-day morning.—The committee appointed 
last evening, nominated a Friend to fill the vacan- 
cy in the Meeting for Sufferings, who, being ap- 
proved by the meeting, was accordingly appointed. 

The reports sent up by the Quarterly Meetings, 
relative to the care bestowed by their different 


the children of a neighbourhood to be sent to West- 
town, or to some other public school under the 
care of a Friend, that family schools should be 
resorted to, so that the children of Friends might 
be preserved as much as possible from the exposure 
to evil, incident to their attendance at the public 
district schools. 

The committee to nominate Friends to take the 
care and oversight of West-town Boarding-School 
presented a list of names, which were called, and 
the selection being approved by the meeting; they 
were accordingly appointed to have the manage- 
ment of that interesting institution. Then ad- 
journed until four o'clock, P. M. 

Afternoon.—A report from the committee charg- 
ed with the care of the Indians at Tunessassah, was 
read, giving an encouraging view of the condition 
of the settlement there, and of the efforts made by 
the natives to avail themselves of the boarding- 
school maintained by Friends, for the education of 
their children, as also of the counsel and assistance 
rendered them by the committee. A great diffi- 
culty attending the labours of the committee, arises 
from the want of suitable Friends to reside on the 
Reservation, and fill the stations of farmers, teach- 
ers, &c. It is earnestly desired, that where any 
feel an intimation of duty to give up a portion of 
time to this service, they may be encouraged to 
state their views and feelings to the committee, and 
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whatever way may appear most likely to advance 
their true interest. 

The report of the committee on the Treasurer’s 
account was read, and the sum proposed to be 
raised for the use of the meeting during the cur- 
rent year was approved. The committee also pro- 
posed a Friend to succced the former Treasurer, 
now released ; who, being united with, was appoint- 
ed to the service. 

The business being all gone through, and the 
minutes read, the meeting settled into solemn si- 
lence, and after thus sitting for a short time, it 
concluded ; to meet again at the usual time next 
year. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The Coming War.—Fort Pickens has been reinforced, 
and has now a garrison of 800 men. The attack upon 
it had not commenced at the latest dates, but telegra- 
phic communication with the South is now irregular. A 
large force of Confederate troops had been collected in 
the vicinity of Pensacola. 

Harper's Ferry, Va —The U. 8. officer at Harper’s 
Ferry having received intelligence that a force of 2500 
troops had been ordered by Gov. Letcher, of Virginia, 
to take possession of the U. S. armory and public build- 
ings at that place, and finding his position untenable, 
destroyed, on the 19th inst, all the munitions of war, 
arms, arsenal and buildings by fire. He withdrew his 
small command under the cover of night, and, almost in 
the presence of a large body of Virginians, retreated into 
Pennsylvania. 

The Southern Confederacy.—On the reception of the 
Presidential proclamation calling upon various States 
for volunteers to defend the capital, recapture the U.S. 
fortresses, &c., Jefferson DaVis, President of the Confe- 
deracy, issued his proclamation inviting all persons, 
who may desire, to apply for commissions, or letters of 
marque ‘and reprisal, to enable them to act as privateers, 
and capture vessels belonging to citizens of the United 
States. A despatch from New Orleans states, that se- 
veral vessels were being fitted up for that purpose, and 
would soon sail. Orders have been issued by the Navy 
department at Washington to the officers of the various 
United States vessels, that all persons found sailing un- 
der the letters of marque and reprisal issued by the 
Southern Confederacy, should be treated as pirates. 
President Lincoln has also issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing a blockade of the ports of the revolutionary 
States. He says that a competent force will be posted 
so as to prevent the entrance and exit of all vessels from 
the said ports. 25 

The War Spirit has been aroused into fearfui activity 
throughout the entire land. As soon as it became ob- 
vious that the National administration was determined 
to maintain the authorify of the United States in the 
seceded States, there appeared a general determination 
in the more Northern siave States to make common cause 
with them, and present a united South in opposition to 
the government. The Governors of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, &c., promptly 
and decidedly refused to comply with the President's 
requisition for troops, one of them, in replying to the 
Secretary of War, said that his State (Tennessee) would 
not furnish a single man for coercion, but 50,000 if 
necessary for the defence of their Southern brothers. 
The number of men under arms in the slave States is 
believed to be very large, and they are said to be well 
prepared for the contest, and eager for its commence- 
ment. On the other hand, the demand for volunteers 
has been freely responded to in all the free States; in 
various places many more men offering their services 
than were called for. All party opposition has ceased, 
and tle spectacle is presented of the united North 
against a united South. There is also seemingly the 
determination on both sides that the struggle shall be 
sharp, short and final. 

Maryland.—It had been threatened that the passage 
of Northern troops through Baltimore would be resisted, 
but some of the first detachments of volunteers from 
Pennsylvania were permitted to go through on their 
way to Washington, without molestation. On the 18th 
inst., a regiment from Massachusetts arrived, closely fol- 
lowed by a large number of volunteers from Philadel- 
phia. The street through which the cars passed, was 
filled with an excited mob of angry men, who assailed 
the troops with stones and firearms, killing several, 
and wounding many more. The Massachusetts volun- 
teers fired upon the mob, killing a number of persons, 
and finally got through and reached Washington, but 


the Pennsylvanians who were generally without arms, 
were compelled after much ill usage, to return to Phila- 
delphia. Gov. Hicks subsequently informed the Go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania by telegraph, that no more troops 
would be allowed to pass through Baltimore. The 
bridges of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company, between Havre de Grace and Bal- 
timore, and also those of the Northern Central Railroad, 
have been burnt or destroyed in some way, by the se- 
cessionists, so as to prevent the passage of troops on 
those lines. 

Virginia. —The ordinance of secession was passed with 
closed doors, and, it is said, with only seventeen nega- 
tive votes. The public property at Richmond was im- 
mediately taken possession of. The New York steamer 
Jamestown and a schooner belonging to Maine, were 
seized. The main entrance to the harbor of Norfolk 
has been obstructed by order of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, in order to prevent the departure of the govern- 
ment vessels lying there. The navy-yard has not yet 
been taken possession of by the revolutionists. The 
war vessels will probably endeavor to defend it. The 
Governor has ordered all the military of the State to 
hold themselves in readiness for immediate orders, and 
to be prepared for efficient service. A large force is re- 
ported to be assembling at Harper’s Ferry, it is sup- 
posed, preparatory to a move upon Washington. 

The Defence of Washington. — Notwithstanding the 
hostility of Maryland, many troops from the North have 
in various ways reached Washington, and many thou- 
sands more were on their way. On the 2lst, a fleet of 
steamers left New York, with about 4000 men on board, 
intending probably to ascend the Potomac, or land be- 
low Annapolis, Md. The garrison at fortress Monroe 
has been strengthened by the addition of 1000 men from 
Massachusetts. It is said that about 35,000 men will be 
required to defend the capital, and keep open its com- 
munication with the North. There is understood to be 
a want of the various munitions of war on such a large 
scale, as it is anticipated they will be needed. 

Kentucky.—Ex-Vice President Breckinridge addressed 
a large audience in Louisville, on the 20th. He de- 
nounced President Lincoln’s proclamation as illegal, and 
proposed that Kentucky should present herself to Con- 
gress when it meets on the 4th of Seventh month, and 
protest against the settlement of the present difficul- 
ties by the sword. 

The Star of the West loaded with provisions belong- 
ing to the United States, was captured off Indianola, 
Texas, by volunteers from Galveston. The vessel was 
unarmed, and made no resistance. 

Communication with the South—The Secretary of the 
Treasury has directed the Collector at New York to 
grant no more clearances at the custom-house for ports 
south of Baltimore. This will probably cut off the war 
supplies which the revolted States have so fur been re- 
ceiving freely from the North. The Northern railroads 
refuse to carry munitions of war to the South. The 
Secretary of War has informed the President of the Balti- 
more and Obio Railroad that a refusal to carry the 
troops or volunteers of the United States is treason, and 
that to transport the troops of the rebels will be re- 
garded as a like crime. 

Pennsylvania. — In consequence of the threatening 
aspect of affairs upon the southern border of the State, 
the Legislature, which has just adjourned, has been call- 
ed together again by the Governor. They are required 
to assemble on the 30th inst. 

The Latest.—On the 23d, there had been no intelli- 
gence from the South for several days, by either mail or 
telegraph. Persons who left Washington on the 2\st, 
report that the greatest cause of apprehension felt there, 
arose from the hostile feeling in Maryland. In Baltimore, 
the secession mob ruled. One of the Massachusetts re- 
giments held possession of Annapolis, and it is stated 
that several thousand men from Pennsylvania, under the 
command of Colonel Delafield, of the U. S. army, were, 
on the 22d, at Cockeysville, thirteen miles north of Bal- 
timore. It is reported from Washington, that a corre- 
spondence has been opened with the Baltimore autho- 
rities resulting in an undertaking on the part of Balti- 
more to repair the railroad bridges and telegraph lines, 
and to keep open the communication for passengers, 
mails and despatches, as well as the troops. Fort 
M‘Henry near Baltimore has been reinforced. Another 
report, apparently authentic, is to the effect that the Nor- 
folk and Gosport navy-yards had been destroyed by fire 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Virginians, 
who were preparing for their capture. In addition to 
the destruction of property in the yards, all the vessels 
there, including the ships Pennsylvania, Columbus, De- 
laware, Raritan and Merrimac, were scuttled and sunk, 
previous to which their guns were spiked, and all the 
arms on them thrown overboard. The only vessels re- 


tained, with which it was intended to carry away the 
forces when the work of destruction was complete, were 
the steamer Pocahontas and the flag ship Cumberland, 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from E. Hollingsworth, O., for William Har- 
mer, $3, to 52, vol. 33, and for Robert Milhouse, $2, vol. 
34; from Asa Garretson, agt., O., $4, for Saml. Stanley, 
vols. 33 and 34. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the committee-room, Arch 
street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 13th, 1861, 
at 4 o'clock. Caantes E tis, Sec’y. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted to perform the duties of Librarian 
at this Institution. Application may be made to 
Natsaan Saarpress, Concordville, Pa. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvev Hiives, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Joseru Pasmorg, Goshenville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Philad., Fourth mo. 17th, 1861. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esenezer Wortn, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jort Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 
Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 


SSS 


Diep, in this city, on the 19th of First month last, 
Mary L., daughter of Isaac and Rachel Hibberd, of 
Marshalton, Chester county, Pa., aged nearly twenty- 
four years. Her amiable disposition, unobtrusive man- 
ners, and circumspect walk through life caused her to 
be much beloved by those who knew her. The night 
previous to her decease, she was fervently engaged in 
prayer that some evidence of acceptance might be given 
her, which was graciously granted. The family being 
collected, with childlike simplicity, she spoke of that 
city, an admittance into which she was permitted to 
feel an assurance of, and exhorted those around her 
to be good, that they also might be received therein. 
After a renewed season of conflict, being again favored 
with quiet assurance, she spent some time in giving ad- 
vice to those around her, and leaving some for absent 
friends, the purport of which was, that they might be 
faithful to the instructions of the inward monitor, and 
thereby secure an entrance into the mansions of rest. 
Soon after this, she was permitted to pass quietly away, 
as her friends have cause consolingly to believe, into 
everlasting rest. 

——, on the 22d of Third month, 1861, at the resi- 
dence of her nephew William Kite, in Birmingham town- 
ship, Chester county, Pa., Mary Kire, a minister of the 
gospel, in the sixty-ninth year of her age. She had 
been, from early life, of an orderly, circumspect walk, 
and having endeavoured to serve the Lord faithfully, in 
the work to which she was called, whilst ability of body 
was afforded, she was permitted to look at the termina- 
tion of her earthly pilgrimage with holy hope. “ Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but of 
his mercy he saveth us, by the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

, on the 13th of Third month, 1861, in the eighty- 
fourth year of her age, Lyp1a Sroxes, widow of the 
late Joshua Stokes; a valuable and beloved member 
and elder of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

,on the 16th ult., Resecca C. Evans, widow of 
John Evans, in the eighty-third year of her age; ® mem- 
ber of Cropwell Particular and Upper Evesham Monthly 
Meeting. Her practical benevolence and sympathy with 
the poor and afflicted, endeared her to many, and the 
language arises, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

, on the 9th of Fourth month, 1861, Samuen Sim- 
mons, in the eighty-third year of his age; a member of 
Sadsbury Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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